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Massachusetts  Single  Tax  League 


Banquet  to  College  Professors  and  Political  Economists 


At  Hotel  Brunswick,  Boyleston  Street,  Boston,  On  Friday, 
Evening,  January  Tenth,  Nineteen  Hundred  and  Two 


WITH  NEWSPAPER  EDITORIAL  COMMENTS 


THE  following  letter  was  addressed  to 
each  member  of  the  American  Econo- 
mic Association  and  to  a  number  of 
college  presidents  and  professors  : 

'*  The  public  discussion  in  which  the  Mas- 
sachusetts Single  Tax  League  is  from  time 
to  time  engaged  is  often  greatly  hindered  by 
the  necessity  of  stopping  to  defend  or  explain 
what  are  recognized  by  nearly  all  schools  as 
fundamental  principles  of  political  econ- 
omy, but  which  people  in  general  are  apt  to 
regard  as  part  and  parcel  of  a  new-fangled 
theory,  thus  preventing  the  desired  concen- 
tration of  attention  upon  the  specific  tenets, 
to  which  criticism  is  invited. 

"In  the  promotion  of  a  better  public 
understanding,  and  with  their  immediate 
practical  bearings  alone  in  view,  it  would  be 
of  great  advantage  if  those  settled  principles 
could  be  named,  so  that  the  discussion  may 
be  narrowed  to  the  debatable  propositions, 
which  differentiate  the  single  tax  from 
other  systems,  past,  present,  or  proposed. 

'*  Enclosed  are  a  few  definitions  and  state- 
ments gathered  from  various  sources,  to 
which  several  economists.  Professor  Selig- 
man  among  them,  have  given  substantial 
assent.  Will  you  kindly  lend  a  hand  by 
appending  to  each  number  your  note  of 
assent,  or  dissent,  or  any  other  addition, 
emendation,  or  suggestion  of  new  points  of 
agreement. 


**  This  letter  is  sent  out  to  the  668  econo- 
mists constituting  the  American  Economic 
Association,  and  it  is  desired  to  classify  and 
report  their  responses.  No  use  will  be  made 
of  the  names  of  individuals  or  colleges  with- 
out express  permission.  This  tentative  plan 
is  ventured  in  the  hope  that  it  may  not 
be  laid  upon  the  table  as  an  impertinence, 
but  that  in  due  time,  and  with  your  aid, 
these  and  other  propositions  may  take  form 
acceptable  to  economists  in  general,  and 
thus  lead  up  to,  or  reinforce,  some  larger 
movement  in  the  same  direction. 

*'  Very  respectfully  yours, 
Massachusetts  Singi^e  Tax  Lkague, 
C.  B.  Fillebrown,  President.'* 

Accompanying  this  letter  was  the  following 
invitation  : 

The  Massachusetts  Singi^e  Tax  League 

respectfully  invites  your  presence  as  its 
guest  at  a  dinner  to  be  given  to 
college  professors  and  political 
economists  on 
Friday  evening,  January  tenth,  1902, 
at  the  Hotel  Brunswick,  Boylston  Street, 
Boston,  Mass. 
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After  the  dinner  you  will  be  invited  to  listen 

to  an  address  by 
Professor  Seligman,  of  Columbia  University, 
upon 

*' Agreements  in  PowTic^iy  Economy" 
in  their  Relations  to  Tax  Reform^ 

and  discussion  will  be  invited  to  the  topic 
of  the  speaker. 

Tickets  for  gentleman  and  lady  will  be  sent 
upon  receipt  of  your  acceptance. 
Reception  at  5.30.  Dinner  at  6.30. 

Among  the  guests  were :  Mr.  Chas.  H. 
Adams,  House  Representative,  Melrose  ;  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Leon  M.  Abbott ;  Mr.  and  Mrs.  M. 
C.  Ayres,  Boston  Advertiser;  Mr  A.  P. 
Andrew,  Jr.,  Cambridge;  Prof,  and  Mrs. 
Marcus  D.  Buell,  Dean,  Boston  University  : 
Prof,  and  Mrs.  Borden  P.  Bowne,  Dean; 
Boston  University ;  Prof  and  Mrs.  F.  S. 
Baldwin,  Professor  of  Political  Economy, Bos- 
ton University  ;  Prof,  and  Mrs.  J.  M.  Barker, 
Professor  of  Sociology,  Boston  University  ; 
Rev.  and  Mrs.  George  Batchelor,  Christian 
Register ;  Mr.  and  Mrs.  R.  Iv.  Bridgman, 
Springfield  Republican  ;  Prof  and  Mrs.  J.  J. 
Bullock,  Williams  University ;  Rev.  Thomas 
I.  Cole,  Newton  Lower  Falls,  Mass.;  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  E.  H.  Clement,  Boston  Transcript ; 
Prof  G.  S.  Callender,  Political  Economy, 
Bowdoin  College,  Brunswick,  Me.;  Prof,  and 
Mrs.  T.  N.  Carver,  Political  Economy,  Har- 
vard University  ;  Prof.  Judson  B.  Coit ;  Prof, 
and  Mrs.  M.  De  Moreira,  Boston  College ; 
Prof,  and  Mrs.  Davis  R.  Dewey,  Masj^^achu- 
setts  Institute  of  Technology  ;  Prof.  Thomas 
Fillebrown,  Harvard  University;  Prof,  and 
Mrs.  Albert  Bushnell  Hart,  Harvard  Uni- 
versity ;  Prof.  Wm.  E.  Huntington,  Dean, 
Boston  University  ;  Prof.  F.  M.  Josselyn,  Jr.; 
Prof.  James  Geddes.  Sr. ;  Mr.  Osborne  Howes ; 
Boston  Herald;  Mr.  Robert  Linn  Luce, 
House  of  Representatives ;  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
George  F.  Mosher,  the  Morning  Star ;  Prof. 
Henry  C.  Metcalf ,  Political  Economy,  Tufts 
College,  IVLass. ;  Mr.  James  P.  Munroe.  Bos- 
ton ;  Prof  aud  Mrs.  Charles  W.  Mixter, 
Harvard  University ;  Prof,  and  Mrs.  Thos. 
B.  Lindsay  ;  Prof.  Marshall  L.  Perrin,  Bos- 
ton University  ;  Mr.  John  C.  Packard  and 
lady,  Brookline  ;  Dr.  Morton  Prince  ;  Mr. 
Josiah  P.  Quincy ;  Mr.  Wm.  L.  Sayer,  the 
Standard,  New  Bedford;  Prof.  Wm.  Z. 
Ripley,  Massachusetts  Institute  of  Tech- 
nology ;  Miss  A.  H.  Soule,  Professor  of 
Political  Economy,  Mt.  Holyoke  College, 
South  Hadley,  Mass.;  J  O  Spencer,  Ph.D., 
Hudson  Institute,  Claverack,  N.  Y. ;  Hon. 
A.  J.  Warner,  Marietta,  O.;  C.  Everett  Wash- 
burn and  lady  ;  Mr.  Frederick  A.  Wood  and 
lady  ;  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Sanford  E.  Thompson, 
Newton  Highlands  ;  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Horace 
G.  Wadlin,  Commissioner  of  Labor  ;  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Herbert  P.  Williams. 

At  the  plate  of  each  guest  was  found  a 


printed  slip  containing  the  proposed  eight 
points  of  "  Possible  Agreement,"  and  the 
vote  upon  each,  as  given  below.  The  re- 
sponses received  were  so  friendly  and  en- 
couraging, almost  without  exception,  as~ 
to  give  possible  ground  for  the  inference 
that  other  responses  may  have  been  with- 
held on  account  of  a  lack  of  sympathy  with 
the  source  of  the  inquiry.  Nevertheless,  it 
is  not  too  much  to  say  that  in  these  answers 
(inspection  of  which  is  invited)  are  fairly 
represented  the  leading  institutions  of  learn- 
ing and  economists  of  the  country. 

Among  the  college  replies  are  those  from. 
Harvard,  Williams,  Dartmouth,  Tufts,  Bow- 
doin, Yale,  Princeton,  Cornell,  Iowa,  Hamil- 
ton, Albion,  Oberlin,  Columbia  University^ 
Institute  of  Technology,  Wesleyan  Univer- 
sity; Boston  University  ;  universities  of  the 
States  of  Wisconsin,  Pennsylvania,  Michi- 
gan, Minnesota,  aud  Illinois,  University  of 
North  Dakota,  Chicago,  and  many  others. 

The  vote  is  made  up  from  the  formal 
answers  of  members  of  the  American  Eco- 
nomic Association,  waiving  possible  errors 
in  classification  and  tabulation.  A  large 
proportion  of  the  negatives  were,  we  think 
it  fair  to  say,  expressions  of  dissatisfac- 
tion with  the  form,  rather  than  with  the 
intended  substance  of  the  several  points,  a 
revision  of  which  might  command  much 
greater  unanimity. 

1.  "Wages,"  while  apparently  drawn 
from  capital  and  dependent  upon  capital, 
are  primarily  the  product  of  labor  ;  hence  it 
is  practically  true  that  labor  produces  its 
own  wages.    Yes,  109.    No,  24, 

2.  "  Ground  rent  "  is  what  land  is  worth 
for  use.    Yes,  132.    No,  3. 

3.  "Public  franchises"  are  exclusive 
free  privileges  granted  to  one  or  several 
persons  incorporated,  and  from  which  the 
mass  of  citizens  are  excluded.  These  fran- 
chises usually  pertain  to  land,  including,  as 
they  do  (to  use  the  language  of  the  New 
York  Legislative  Ford  Bill),  all  "rights, 
authority,  or  permission  to  construct,  main- 
tain or  operate,  in,  under,  above,  upon  or 
through  any  streets,  highways,  or  public 
places,  any  mains,  pipes,  tanks,  conduits,  or 
wires,  with  their  appurtenances  for  conduct- 
ing water  steam,  heat,  light,  power,  gas,  oil^ 
or  other  substance,  or  electricity  for  tele- 
graphic, telephonic,  or  other  purposes." 
Hence  their  classification  by  the  above  Act 
as  "land  values"  may  be  confirmed  as  cor- 
rect, and  their  annual  values  properly  classed 
as  ground  rent.    Yes,  103.    No,  25. 

4.  A  tax  upon  ground  rent  is  a  direct  tax, 
and  cannot  be  shifted.    Yes,  108.   No,  26. 

5.  The  selling  value  of  land  is,  undes 
present  conditions  in  most  of  the  American 
States,  reduced  by  the  capitalized  tax  that  is 
laid  upon  it.    Yes,  105.    No,  17. 

6.  Hence  the  selling  value  of  land  is,  to 
the  same  extent,  an  untaxed  value,  so  far  as 
any  purchaser,  subsequent  to  the  imposition 
of  the  tax,  is  concerned.    Yes,  95.    No,  24, 

7.  The  normal  price  of  a  labor  product  is 
fixed  by  cost  of  production  of  that  portion  of 
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the  supply  "whose  total  necessary  cost  is 
greatest.    Yes,  loo.    No,  25. 

8.  General  prosperity  lies  always  in  the 
direction  of  high  wages  and  low  prices.  Yes, 
103    No,  30. 

The  after-dinner  exercises  were  opened  by 
the  reading  of  the  iollowing  letter  from  Hon. 
Charles  Francis  Adams  : 

"My  Dear  Mr.  Fii^lkbrown  :— It  is  with 
great  regret  I  find  myself  unable  to  attend 
the  dinner  of  the  Single  Tax  Association  on 
Friday  evening  next. 

•*  I  met  Professor  Seligman  in  Washington, 
a  few  daj's  since,  and  had  some  conversation 
with  him  on  the  subject  of  the  address  he 
proposed  to  deliver  on  this  occasion.  I  had 
fully  intended  to  be  present  as  one  of  his 
auditors,  and  it  is  with  regret  I  find  myself 
debarred  from  so  doing.  My  talk  with  him 
satisfied  me  that  what  he  proposed  to  say 
■would  well  merit  the  attention  of  the  audi- 
ence of  which  I  was  to  have  been  one. 

•*  I  am  suddenly  called  to  New  York  for 
Friday,  and  will  be  unable  to  return  in  time. 

"  As  you  are  well  aware,  I  am,  after  long 
and  deliberate  consideration,  a  thorough 
believer  in  what  is  known  as  the  'single 
tax';  that  is,  in  the  system  of  raising  all 
the  revenue  required  for  the  econoinical  ad- 
ministration of  public  affairs  from  ground 
rent.  In  this  connection,  however,  there  is 
one  point  I  wish,  now  and  always,  to  em- 
phasize. While  the  principle  at  the  basis  of 
public  revenue  from  ground  rent  is  correct, 
it  must,  in  my  judgment,  be  very  carefully 
connected,  in  the  legislative  mind,  with  the 
two  following  principles  :  first,  the  exclu- 
siveness  of  that  tax ;  second,  that  the  amount 
to  be  raised  shall  be  only  what  is  required 
for  meeting  public  expenses  necessarily  in- 
curred under  an  economical  administration 
of  affairs. 

"A  few  years  ago,  you  will  remember,  a 
tax  commission  of  this  Slate  recommended, 
in  view  of  the  utter  and  long  demonstrated 
impossibility  of  collecting  the  annual  tax  on 
personal  property,  the  abandonment  of  that 
tax,  and  the  substitution  therefor  of  an  in- 
heritance or  succession  tax  on  personal 
property,  to  be  collected  through  the  Pro- 
bate Court.  To  the  dismay  of  those  who 
made  this  recommendation,  the  Legislature 
at  once  caught  at  the  idea,  but  declined  to 
impose  the  tax  in  question  as  a  substitute. 
It  looked  upon  it  as  an  additional  source  of 
revenue,  and  proceeded  to  levy  not  only  the 
annual  personal  property  tax,  but  the  inher- 
itance or  succession  tax  in  addition  thereto. 
They  regarded  it  as  so  much  pure  gain — a 
newly  discovered  bonanza. 

"  I  cannot  but  apprehend  a  like  danger 
■would  be  incurred  in  the  imposition  of  the 
'single  tax,'  as  5^ou  designate  it.  Were  the 
Legislature  converted  to  your  idea,  it  would, 
as  at  present  constituted,  be  apt  to  regard 
this  tax,  not  as  a  substitute,  but  as  an  addi- 
tional tax  to  all  those  heretofore  imposed. 
It  would  then  proceed  to  levy  upon  the 
ground  rent,  without  doing  away  with  other 


additional  burdens,  without  any  simplifica- 
tion or  readjustment  of  the  present  absurds 
and  preposterous  methods  of  raising  revenue. 

"It  therefore  seems  to  me,  that  in  advo- 
cating your  scheme,  which  I  regard  as 
sound  in  principle,  it  is  necessary  always, 
to  emphasize  the  fact,  that  this  tax,  if  im- 
posed, is  an  exclusive  tax,  and  a  substitute 
for  all  other  forms  of  taxation  ;  and  further- 
more, that  the  amount  to  be  raised  there- 
from shall  in  no  case  exceed  the  reasonable 
requirements  of  the  community,  economic- 
ally administered.  It  is  in  no  respect  a. 
treasure  trove." 

After  the  reading  of  Mr.  Adams'  letter  the 
following  extracts  were  read  from  letters, 
received.  The  friendly  attitude  of  many 
distinguished  professors  and  teachers  is  indi- 
cated by  these  extracts.  One  college  presi-- 
dent  says : 

"I  am  very  glad  to  know  that  you  are- 
taking  steps  towards  an  open  agreement  on, 
the  part  of  the  economists  of  the  country 
at  points  where  they  are  doubtless  really 
agreed.  I  think  that  economic  discussion 
would  be  gready  facilitated  by  such  an  agree- 
ment. I  am  therefore  heartily  in  favor  of 
the  object  proposed. 

"  In  regard  to  the  topics  stated  in  the  cir- 
cular, I  am  not  prepared  to  express  an  exact 
opinion.  Most  of  these  topics  introduce  a 
good  deal  of  technical  matter  in  the  economic 
field,  about  which  one  would  wish  to  think 
carefully.  I  must  therefore  content  myself* 
with  the  hearty  endorsement  of  your 
endeavor  to  secure  agreement  among  econo-- 
mists  in  regard  to  these  and  the  like  funda- 
mental articles  of  economic  faith." 

Another  college  professor  writes:  **Ifc 
seems  to  me  a  very  desirable  plan  to  secure 
from  the  economists  of  the  country  expres- 
sions of  their  views  on  controverted  points 
of  economic  theory,  to  the  end  that  teachers 
of  the  subject  may  have  something  definite  as. 
a  starting-point  with  their  classes.  If  you> 
keep  on  in  your  good  work,  I  think  that 
much  benefit  may  come  out  of  it  in  this  way^ 
in  addition  to  the  benefit  that  will  come 
from  clearing  the  atmosphere." 

A  well-known  economic  writer  says  :  '*  I| 
am  glad  to  answer  your  inquiries,  as  I  feel 
that  your  very  laudable  efforts  to  secure- 
statements  of  a  few  fundamentals  on  which 
all  should  be  able  to  agree  deserve  the  co- 
operation of  everyone  interested  in  securing 
for  economic  science  the  highest  possible 
practical  utility." 

A  college  ex-president  says  :  "  I  am  cer- 
tain that  the  problems  which  you  are  work- 
ing out  will  yield  far-reaching  results  of; 
benefit  to  all  our  interests,  not  only  those 
which  are  technically  termed  economic,  but 
social  and  educational  as  well." 

Another  economist  says :  Your  plans  not 
only  promise  a  most  delightful  occasion,  but 
also  very  definite  and  profitable  results, 
which  should  come  from  such  a  discussion 
and  such  a  gathering  as  you  will  doubtless, 
bring  together." 
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A  college  professor  writes  as  follows  :  '*  My 
suggestion  for  the  appointment  of  a  com- 
mittee to  continue  in  the  agreement  business 
arose  from  observing  the  conflicts  in  eco- 
nomic text  books  on  fundamental  points  in 
theory,  and  from  the  conviction  that  a 
teacher  in  handling  classes  of  beginners 
-should  treat  generally  accepted  doctrines, 
rather  than  his  own  pet  theories." 

A  professor  of  a  foremost  university  writes  : 
*'It  is  a  most  laudable  undertaking  to  lift 
the  discussion  of  this  and  allied  questions 
from  the  plane  of  quibbling  and  misunder- 
standing to  that  of  economic  and  fiscal 
principles.  The  difficulties  in  the  way  are 
greater,  however,  I  am  convinced,  than 
are  at  first  appreciated.  I  sincerely  hope  that 
your  efforts  will  result  in  furthering  the  end 
you  have  in  view.  It  is  a  task  of  good 
citizenship." 

Prefacing  Professor  Seligman's  address, 
President  C.  B.  Fillebrown  said : 

"The  Massachusetts  Single  Tax  League, 
rich  in  the  tolerance  of  its  friends,  a  kind  of 
riches  that,  it  is  hoped,  will  never  take 
wings,  scarcely  has  need  to  ask  for  blessing 
as  it  sits  down  to-night,  in  this  year  of  our 
Ivord  1902,  to  its  fifteenth  so-called  banquet, 
in  a  series  which  began  in  1897.  Its  sole  aim 
from  the  beginning  has  been  to  promote  an 
understanding  of  the  single  tax.  Its  sole 
incentive  has  been  the  amelioration  of  hard 
conditions,  which  offend  the  eye  and  heart 
of  man  on  every  side. 

"Boston,  at  great  cost,  has  established 
enormous  reservoirs,  from  which  every  man, 
woman,  and  child  may  have  enough  pure 
water  to  drink.  At  the  service  of  Boston, 
already  established,  also  at  enormous  public 
cost,  compounded  for  generations,  is  an  im- 
mense reservoir  of  ground  rent,  having  a 
static  pressure,  the  natural,  unobstructed  op- 
eration of  which  will  insure  to  every  indus- 
trious man  enough  for  himself  and  family, 
not  only  to  drink,  but  to  eat  and  to  wear, 
and  to  be  withal  comfortable  and  happy 
and  godly.  Not  only  is  it  true  that  Boston 
barely  has  tapped  this  great  reservoir,  but 
the  professorial  wand  is  awaited  to  reveal  its 
proportions,  if  not  its  unsuspected  presence. 

"  In  justice  to  the  Massachusetts  Single 
Tax  League,  as  well  as  to  its  friends,  the 
public,  it  should  be  plainly  stated  that  this 
work,  together  with  the  personal  utterances 
that  have  accompanied  it,  does  not  fairly 
represent  all  the  views  of  all  members  of  the 
League.  In  so  far  as  these  expressions  come 
short  of  or  differ  from  those  of  other  single 
taxers,  the  immediate  conductors  of  the  work 
should  be  held  alone  accountable. 

"  The  attitude  of  this  particular  work  of 
the  Massachusetts  League  toward  the  prevail- 
ing regime  is  well  defined  in  the  following 
language  of  Henry  George  himself : 

"  '  I  would  like  those  who  are  thinking  of 
the  single  tax  as  springing  on  unsuspecting 
landowners,  like  a  tiger  from  ambush,  to 
know  that  much  as  we  single  tax  men  would 
like  to  have  it  go  into  force  to-morrow  morn- 


ing, we  realize  the  certainty  that  we  cannot 
be  gratified.  We  can  only  accomplish  the 
change  we  seek  by  the  slow  process  of  edu- 
cating men  to  demand  it.  In  the  very  nature 
of  things  it  can  only  come  slowly,  and  step 
by  step.  We  do  not  delude  ourselves  on  that 
point,  and  never  have.' 

*' The  single  tax  is  not  a  new  device  with 
a  set  of  newly  devised  principles  peculiar  to 
itself  ;  it  must  stand,  if  it  stands  at  all,  upon 
demonstrable  scientific  principles  of  politi- 
cal economy.  These  we  are  seeking  to 
determine  and  apply,  believing  that  the 
operation  of  such  principles  must  bear  the 
fruits  by  which  they  may  be  known  and 
justified. 

'*  Other  sciences,  mathematics,  chemistry, 
physics,  astronomy,  have  long  been  shower- 
ing the  world  with  blessings.  Is  it  not  time 
that  economics,  the  science  par  excellence 
of  the  fair  distribution  of  all  these  blessings, 
should  assume  its  high  privilege  and  pre- 
rogative as  quartermaster,  commissary,  and 
purveyor,  to  govern  the  issue  of  all  these 
Aladdin  stores  ? 

"  We  offer  this  diagnosis  of  the  situation  : 

"  Broadly  speaking,  wealth  is  distributed 
in  but  two  channels  :  (i)  wages;  (2)  special 
privileges,  chief  of  which  is  the  private  appro- 
priation of  that  which  is  wholly  a  public 
product,  viz.,  ground  rent,  and  we  now  ask 
your  leave  to  summon  the  professors  to 
come  into  consultation  and  to  take  the  case. 

**  Respecting  the  outcome  of  what  it  is 
hoped  may  prove  only  a  tentative  beginning, 
we  trust  you  will  pardon  the  expression  of 
our  satisfaction  at  the  practically  unanimous 
assent  given  to  the  definition  of  ground  rent, 
viz.,  '  what  land  is  worth  for  use,'  because 
in  our  endeavor  to  show  that  the  single  tax 
means  simply  the  taking  in  taxation  of 
a  proportion  of  ground  rent,  to  the  extent 
of  one  half,  more  or  less,  with  which  to 
meet  all  the  public  expenses  of  to-day,  in- 
stead of  taking  one-sixth  of  it,  as  is  now 
done,  with  which  to  meet  a  part  (say  one- 
third)  of  this  expense,  it  is  far  easier  to 
explain  "ground  rent"  as  distinguished 
from  "house  rent"  or  from  "store  rent  " 
(hopeless inaccuracies),  than  it  is  to  explain 
the  strict  accuracy  of  the  term,  "  economic 
rent." 

"  While  this  League  is  proud  of  the  topic 
and  the  occasion,  these  could  not  have  taken 
form  but  for  the  generous  aid  and  abetment 
of  half  a  dozen  neighboring  college  profes- 
sors, none  of  whom  (I  am  happy  to  say  !)  are 
single  taxers.  Its  present  realization  is  due 
to  countenance  and  counsel  from  that  noble 
university  whose  reforming  influence  knows 
no  bound  of  State  or  nation,  and  whose 
distinguished  representative  was  to  have 
been  our  honored  guest  to  night,  he  having 
kindly  consented,  without  reward,  to  come 
and  conduct  us,  not  into  our  truth,  or  into 
your  truth,  but  into  the  truth  that  is  profit- 
able and  indispensable  to  us  all.  Professor 
Seligman  is  not  a  single  taxer,  but  he  is  the 
new  president,  just  inaugurated  at  Washing- 
ton, of  the  American  Economic  Association, 
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to  which  this  appeal  for  'agreement  *  is 
being  addressed. 

The  consternation  wrought  this  morning 
by  the  following  telegram  may  be  readily 
understood  : 

"  *  Nkw  York,  Jan.  lo,  1902, 
*'  '  C.  B.  Fii,i.EBROWN  : 

"  '  Have  been  suddenly  taken  ill.  Doctor 
refuses  to  let  me  go.  Dismayed  beyond  ex- 
pression. Am  sending  messenger  by  limited 
ten  o'clock  with  full  abstract  address.  How 
can  I  atone  for  disappointment? 

"  'SBI.IGMAN.' 

"Sharing  to  the  full  Professor  Seligman's 
bitter  disappointment,  we  are  grateful  for 
his  thoughtfulness  in  giving  us,  by  special 
messenger,  the  full  abstract  of  his  address. 
In  this  emergency  we  are  fortunate  in  the 
possession  of  a  home  supply  equal  to  every 
foreign  demand,  and  it  is  our  privilege  to  turn 
to  Williams  College  to  lind  one  who,  with 
your  indulgent  co-operation,  has  kindly  con- 
sented to  do  what  he  can  to  repair  our  loss, 
one  ver^'  like  Professor  Seligmau,  in  that  he 
is  especially  schooled  and  exercised  in  the 
general  field  of  taxation,  I  have  great  pleas- 
ure in  presenting  to  you  Professor  Charles  J. 
Bullock,  of  Williams  College." 

Professor  Bullock  said ; 
"  Ikr.  President,  Ladies  and  Gentlemen  : 

**  It  was  not  until  the  middle  of  the  day  that 
I  learned  that  I  should  be  expected  to  act  this 
evening  as  Professor  Seligman's  understudy, 
and  it  was  only  a  short  time  before  the  ban- 
quet this  evening  that  I  was  able  to  secure  a 
copy  of  the  abstract  of  Professor  Seligman's 
address.  In  the  short  time  at  my  disposal  I 
have  been  unable  to  familiarize  myself,  as 
I  should  be  glad  to  do  more  fully,  with  the 
paper  which  I  shall  read  to  you,  and  I  offer 
this  explanation,  which  I  trust  will  cover  any 
shortcomings  in  my  presentation  of  Professor 
Seligman's  paper. 

pkofe:ssor  seligman's  address. 

"When  your  chairman  asked  me  to  speak 
on  the  subject  of  '  Agreements  in  Political 
Economy,'  I  warned  him  that  he  must  expect 
to  find  us  agreeing  to  disagree.  So  that 
from  one  point  of  view  it  seems  more  fit  to 
entitle  our  subject  to-night  '  Disagreements 
in  Political  Economy, '  There  are,  however, 
certain  points  on  which  I  am  happy  to  say 
there  is  coming  more  and  more  to  be  a  uni- 
formity of  opinion  among  economists  and 
business  men  alike.  I  shall  attempt  to-night 
to  emphasize  some  of  these  points." 

*'  The  reason  why  there  has  been  such  great 
diversity  of  opinion  in  political  economy  is 
obvious.  Economics  is  a  recent  science. 
The  facts  of  business  life  are  as  old  as  busi- 
ness itself.  It  is  only  with  the  complexi- 
ties of  modern  business  organization  how- 
ever, that  the  difficult  social  problems  arose, 
and  that  it  became  necessary  to  investigate 
the  principles  underlying  business  life  Eco- 
nomic science  is  a  result  of  an  attempt  to 


grapple  with  the  difficulties  of  economic 
conditions ;  precisely  because  these  condi- 
tions, however,  have  been  so  very  complex, 
the  problem  has  become  a  most  arduous 
one.  It  is  easy  enough  to  see  what  is  going 
on  ;  it  is  not  easy  to  ascertain  why  it,  is 
going  on  or  what  it  leads  to.  As  a  conse- 
quence, most  of  the  early  writings  on  eco- 
nomics were  mere  wild  guesses  at  truth, 
more  or  less  fanciful  explanations,  many  of 
which  received  the  dignified  title  of  theories. 
And  it  is  these  hall-baked  and  premature 
theories  that  have  often  fastened  much  dis- 
credit on  the  theorist.  In  the  course  of  time, 
however,  a  slow  progress  was  made.  The 
false  theories  were  seen  to  be  false,  and  an> 
approximation  to  the  truth  was  gradually 
reached.  The  further  along  we  progress,  the 
greater  the  degree  of  unanimity  on  the  part 
of  the  students.  Economics  to  day  is  by  no 
means  a  finished  science  ;  in  fact,  it  is  only  in 
the  very  first  stages  of  its  development ;  but 
there  is  at  present  a  decided  trend  toward 
harmony  of  opinion. 

"  One  of  the  first  points  upon  which  agree- 
ment has  been  reached  is  a  recognition  of 
the  fact  that  political  economy  is  a  social 
science,  not  a  mere  individual  discipline. 
We  have  to  deal  with  nature  and  with  man  ; 
and  we  have  to  deal  with  man  in  his  struggles, 
not  alone  against  nature,  but  also  in  compe- 
tition with  his  fellowmcQ  who  form  the 
community.  We  have  now  come  to  realize 
the  fact  that  wealth  exists  for  man,  and  not 
man  for  wealth.  There  is  a  substantial  con- 
sensus of  opinion  that  no  theories  can  be 
correct  which  subordinate  man  to  wealth,  or 
which  refuse  to  consider  the  spiritual  and' 
the  uplifting  force  of  social  progress  This- 
was  not  always  so.  Some  of  the  eight  pos- 
sible agreements,  of  which  we  have  heard 
to-night,  have  to  deal  very  considerably  with 
this  phase  of  the  subject.  It  was  not  so  very 
long  ago  that  economists  believed  that  high 
wages  implied  high  cost,  and  that  the  only 
way  of  increasing  the  productive  capacity  of 
a  country,  and  its  ability  to  compete  with 
others,  lay  in  the  reduction  of  the  wages  of 
labor.  In  fact,  in  the  eighteenth  century 
there  was  quite  a  school  of  theorists  who  main- 
tained that  the  chief  taxes  onght  to  be  im- 
posed upon  the  laborers  in  order  to  ppur 
them  on  to  increased  energy  and  frugality.. 
To-day  there  has  come  to  be  a  substantial 
concurrence  of  opinion  on  the  part  of  all 
economists,  that  social  progress  depends 
not  upon  low  wages,  but  upon  high  wages 
that  h  gh  wages,  with  the  aid  of  machinery, 
mean  low  cost  of  production.  Democracy 
rests  for  success,  not  upon  the  cheap  man, 
but  upon  the  dear  man. 

"Now,  the  eighth  point  as  it  reads  evi- 
dently has  this  in  mind.  It  is,  however,  not 
very  accurately  expressed.  General  pros- 
perity certainly  lies  in  the  direction  of  high 
wages ;  and  so  far  as  high  wages  imply  low 
cost  in  the  commodities  produced  by  the 
labor  for  which  high  wages  are  paid,  we 
have  a  combination  of  relatively  high  wages 
and  relatively  low  prices.    Manifestly,  how- 
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'ever,  all  prices  cannot  be  low.  Price  is  the 
•expression  of  the  money  value  of  commodi- 
ties. If  some  values  are  low,  other  values 
must  be  high.  If  the  price  of  commodities 
in  general  is  low,  it  means  that  the  price 
■of  the  nione}'  commodity  is  high  ;  so  that 
of  course  all  prices  cannot  be  low.  Fur- 
thermore, when  we  have  low  prices  of  agri- 
■cultural  products,  it  may  be  a  very  good 
thing  for  the  consumer,  but  it  is  not  neces- 
sarily a  good  thing  for  the  producer.  The 
farmer's  interest  lies  in  relatively  high 
prices,  not  in  relatively  low  prices  of  agri- 
cultural produce.  But  if  the  statement  means 
what  with  a  reasonable  construction  it  may 
be  supposed  to  mean,  that  for  those  com- 
modities which  are  produced  by  labor  it  is 
desirable  to  have  the  lowest  prices  consistent 
with  the  highest  wages,  in  order  that  the 
world  may  put  what  it  saves  through  the  low 
prices  into  the  production  of  new  classes  of 
commodities,  1  fancy  that  there  would  be 
tittle  dispute  with  the  proposition.  Social 
prosperity,  in  other  words,  fies  in  the  direc- 
tion not  of  low  wages,  but  of  high  wages. 

"Of  a  piece  with  this  is  the  first  point  in 
the  list.  It  is  not  so  long  ago  that  it  was 
believed  by  many  people  that  wages  were 
paid  out  of  capital,  that  the  capitalist  was 
therefore  really  the  saviour  of  society,  and 
that  any  attempt  of  the  working  man  to 
better  his  own  condition  would  be  unavail- 
ing unless  he  limited  the  size  of  his  family. 
The  wages  fund  theory  played  a  sad  part  in 
the  historv  of  the  nineteenth  century  eco- 
nomics. Nowadays  there  is  a  substantial 
agreement  that  wages  are  primarily  the  pro- 
duct of  labor,  provided,  of  course,  that  we 
understand  by  labor  not  merely  the  manual 
labor  of  which  the  socialists  speak,  but 
'labor,  mental  as  well  as  physical,  the  wages 
of  superintendence  no  less  than  the  wages  of 
physical  activity. 

"In  another  point,  also,  substantial  uni- 
formity of  opinion  has  been  reached,  al- 
though as  the  point  is  a  somewhat  abstract 
one,  I  shall  not  dwell  much  upon  it.  We 
hear  a  great  deal  said  about  values  being 
'fixed  by  cost.  The  question  arises,  cost  of 
what?  If  there  are  four  men  manufacturing 
hats  at  a  cost  of  $2,  ^3,  |4,  and  $5,  and  if 
'there  is  at  the  moment  a  demand  for  all  the 
hats  produced,  the  hats  will  evidently  sell 
stt  |5,  and  the  $2,  I3,  and  $4  men  will  make 
their  profits.  That  is  what  is  meant  by  the 
statement  that  the  normal  price  of  a  labor 
product  is  fixed  by  the  cost  of  production  of 
that  portion  of  the  supply  whose  total  neces- 
sary cost  is  greatest.  Competition  under 
changing  conditions  of  business  of  course 
tends  to  reduce  the  price  because  the  better 
man  who  produces  more  cheaply  will  succeed 
in  outselling  his  competitor.  Bui  while  the 
movement  of  price  is  always  towards  lower 
cost  in  competitive  business,  at  any  par- 
'ticular  moment  in  the  market  the  price  is 
fixed  at  the  point  of  highest  cost  and  not  of 
Uowe'^t  cost. 

,  ''But  these  are  all  technical  matters  of 
i^little  special  interest  to  us.    The  problem 


which  is  especially  attractive  is  the  problem 
of  private  property  and  of  the  justification 
of  property.  The  great  leader  who  has  in- 
spired our  host  aud  his  friends  tells  us  that 
property  in  land  is  wrong,  but  that  prop- 
erty in  all  other  things  is  right ;  that  property 
in  land  is  a  social  product ;  and  that 
property  in  everything  else  is  an  individual 
product.  This  question  as  to  the  relations 
between  individual  and  social  conditions 
has  puzzled  writers  from  the  beginning  of 
time.  For  a  long  time  we  were  told  that  all 
private  property  is  a  natural  right,  because 
property  is  the  result  of  labor.  Then  came 
our  single  tax  friends  and  very  properly 
pointed  oui  that  property  in  land  is  not  the 
product  of  anyone's  labor.  They  drew  the 
distinction  between  land  and  labor  products. 
But  then  came  the  socialists,  and  told  us 
that  there  is  no  such  thing  as  a  product  of 
individual  labor;  they  affirmed  that  all  pro- 
duction is  a  social  production,  that  society 
holds  a  mortgage  over  everything  that  the 
individual  produces,  and  that  man  by  him- 
self apart  from  society  can  produce  practically 
nothing. 

Economists  have  not  come  to  agree  with 
either  our  single  tax  friends  or  with  our 
socialist  friends.  They  say  that  private 
property  of  any  kind  is  not  a  natural  right 
at  all ;  but  that  all  private  property  is 
simply  a  social  institution,  resting  upon  ideas 
of  social  utility  and  convenience.  There 
was  a  time  when  there  was  no  private  prop- 
erty in  land,  and  no  private  property  in 
personalty.  The  painful  experience  of 
mankind  has  evolved  private  ownership  in 
both  classes  of  property,  and  the  difference 
in  justification  is  a  difference  not  in  kind, 
but  in  degree.  If  you  tell  me  that  private 
property  in  land  is  wrong  because  the  prop- 
erty owner's  labor  did  not  create  it,  I  would 
ask,  is  the  personal  property  of  a  Vanderbilt 
not  equally  wrong?  The  owner  of  the  per- 
sonal property  did  not  create  it  with  his  own 
labor ;  someone  else,  if  anybody  at  all,  cre- 
ated it.  But  society  for  certain  reasons  has 
granted  him  the  privilege  of  inheriting  it. 
In  either  case,  with  land  as  well  as  inher- 
ited personalty,  it  is  a  privilege  granted  by 
society. 

' '  Although  in  this  fundamental  point  there 
can  be  no  agreement  between  us  and  our 
hosts,  yet  there  is  a  great  deal  more  in  their 
contention  than  seems  to  be  on  the  surface. 
If  we  take  a  broad  view  of  social  relations  we 
may  see  that  there  is  a  distinction  between 
labor  products  and  the  results  of  privileges. 
There  is  indeed  a  certain  amount  of  justifica- 
tion in  the  contention  of  the  socialists  that 
individual  labor  produces  nothing.  In  fact 
that  is  the  only  justification  of  the -regulation 
of  privateproperty  by  government.  But  still, 
we  all  feel  in  some  way  that  there  is  a  dis- 
tinction between  what  a  man  thinks  that  he 
himself  is  producing,  and  that  which  society 
at  large  helps  him  to  produce.  Our  single  tax 
friends  are  quite  right  in  stating  that  one  of  . 
these  fundamental  privileges  is  the  posses- 
sion of  land.  But  where  perhaps  there  is  Hot '' 
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the  same  theoretic  agreement  is  as  to  the  at- 
tempt to  restrict  all  privileges  to  laud  privi- 
leges. Take,  for  instance,  the  svibject  of 
patents  and  copyrights.  Society  permits  a 
man  who  has  discovered  some  means  of  har- 
nessing the  powers  of  nature  to  utilize  that 
.for  himself,  not  for  the  community.  Powers 
of  nature,  like  land,  really  belong  to  the  com- 
munity; yet  here  we  have  a  seizure  of  the 
powers  of  nature  for  a  limited  time  at  least. 
If  it  be  said  that  a  patent  is  a  temporary- 
privilege,  and  the  ownership  of  land  an 
eternal  privilege,  it  may  be  answered  that 
-as  a  matter  of  fact,  a  vast  part  of  modern 
business  profits  depends  upon  the  use  made 
•of  patented  processes.  Without  this  social 
privilege,  temporary  though  it  may  be,  the 
Bell  Telephone  Company,  the  steel  trust, 
the  fortunes  of  the  agricultural  implement 
makers  and  of  thousands  of  others,  would 
have  been  impossible. 

But  more  than  this,  the  State  also  grants 
to  individuals  or  corporations,  certain  fran- 
chises. Now  point  three  of  the  agreements 
states  that  these  franchises  usually  pertain 
to  land.  Franchises,  indeed,  often  pertain 
to  land,  but  they  do  not  do  so  necessarily. 
The  franchises  spoken  of  in  the  New  York 
law  are  special  franchises — the  franchises  of 
companies  using  the  streets  above  or  below 
or  on  the  surface.  But  the  value  of  such  a 
corporate  franchise  is  not  by  any  means  en- 
tirely real  estate.  Without  the  labor  put 
ioto  the  operation  of  the  business,  the  fran- 
chise would  be  far  less  valuable  than  it  is. 
All  railway  companies  are  not  equally  profit- 
able ;  some  are  well  managed,  some  are 
poorly  managed.  So  that  even  in  the  case 
of  such  franchises  there  is  something  more 
than  merely  the  real  estate  element.  And 
finally,  above  all,  we  have  monopolies  which 
are  neither  franchises  nor  dependent  upon 
patents  and  copyrights.  Such  monopolies 
may  not  be  legal  monopolies,  but  under  the 
stress  of  economic  conditions  they  have  be- 
come practical  monopolies.  It  is  in  great 
part  the  social  conditions,  that  is  society  at 
large,  that  have  produced  the  monopolies 
of  to-day,  such  as  the  whiskey  trust,  or  the 
sugar  trust,  and  all  the  others  of  that  kind. 
Or,  take  still  other  trusts  which  are  more  or 
less  dependent  upon  the  protective  tariff. 
They  are  largely  the  results  of  privileges. 
Whether  these  privileges  are  wisely  granted 
•or  not  I  do  not  propose  to  discuss  to-night. 
But  the  fact  remains  that  in  the  opinions  of 
the  majority  of  the  people  temporary  privi- 
leges of  protective  character  are  just  as 
■  defensible  as  the  privilege  of  patents  and 
•copyrights,  and  that  in  neither  case  can  the 
privilege  be  identified  with  land  values. 

"We  see,  therefore,  that  while  we  are 
willing  to  accept  the  main  contention  of  our 
friends,  that  there  ought  to  be  a  distinction 
between  labor  and  privileges,  I  am  afraid 
that  we  cannot  agree  that  all  privileges  are 
to  be  summed  up  under  the  term,  'land 
values.'  Privileges  of  land  constitute  one 
^ery  large  element  in  the  whole,  but  not  the 
■exclusive  element. 


**  That  brings  us  to  the  real  application, 
the  question  of  tax  reform.  We  are  willing 
to  agree — I  think  pretty  much  everyone  now 
will  agree  —  with  our  host,  that  taxation 
must  be  largely  based  upon  privilege.  I 
should  say  not  that  a  man  ought  to  be  taxed 
according  to  benefits  received.  I  should 
rather  put  it  in  this  way,  that  he  ought  to 
be  taxed  according  to  his  ability,  measuring 
his  ability,  however,  very  largely  by  the  ex- 
tent of  the  social  privileges  conferred  upon 
him.  The  difficulty  arises  when  we  attempt 
to  translate  these  considerations  into  actual 
legislation.  Everyone  now  consents  that 
the  fundamental  fact  in  the  study  of  taxa- 
tion is  the  problem  of  incidence.  Upon 
whom  does  the  tax  really  fall?  As  a  matter 
of  fact  we  have  reached  a  substantial  con- 
currence of  opinion  in  this  country  that 
there  must  be  no  tax  upon  the  laborer — no 
direct  tax,  at  all  events.  That  is  one  point 
in  which  we  are  considerably  in  advance  of 
Europe.  But  in  another  point  neither  we  nor 
they  have  realized  the  truth.  We  still  attempt 
to  tax  individuals  as  individuals,  believing 
that  if  a  man  pays  the  tax,  he  will  bear  it. 
We  have  not  yet  realized  the  fact  that  a 
tax  on  property  is  not  by  any  means  the 
same  thing  as  a  tax  on  the  owner  of  the 
property.  So  far  as  our  present  property- 
tax  is  levied  on  real  estate,  it  reaches,  to 
a  certain  extent,  the  owner  of  the  land, 
and  is  in  so  far  a  tax  on  the  privilege.  All 
writers  are  now  pretty  much  agreed  that  a 
tax  upon  land  value  is  a  direct  tax,  and  can- 
not be  shifted.  But  so  far  as  a  real  estate 
tax  is  a  tax  upon  buildings,  the  same  is  not 
true.  A  tax  on  buildings  is  normally  shifted 
to  the  community  in  the  shape  of  higher 
rents.  A  tax  on  land  normally  reduces  the 
value  of  the  land  by  the  capitalized  amount 
of  the  tax.  Still,  as  in  this  country,  the 
owner  of  the  land  is  generally  the  owner  of 
the  house,  it  does  not  make  so  very  much 
difference  whether  we  have  the  tax  upon 
real  estate,  on  land  alone,  or  on  land  and  on 
buildings.  So  far  as  the  owner  is  concerned, 
the  exemption  of  improvements  will  no  doubt 
tend  to  more  improvements.  So  far  as  the 
community  is  concerned,  the  exemption  of 
improvements  will  prevent  to  that  extent  the 
rise  of  rents. 

*'  If,  however,  we  cannot  agree  on  all  the- 
oretical points  with  our  friends,  the  single 
taxers,  we  certainly  do  agree  with  them  so 
far  as  the  next  step  in  practical  tax  reform  is 
concerned.  The  tax  on  personal  property  at 
the  present  time  is  a  snare  and  a  delusion.  , 
As  it  is  administered  in  the  United  States,  it 
is  a  tax,  not  upon  property,  but  upon 
honesty.  Any  attempt  in  the  direction  of 
freeing  the  individual  as  such  from  the  bur- 
den of  personal  taxation,  and  of  levying  the 
taxes  on  the  sources  of  the  income  rather 
than  on  the  income  or  the  property  itself,  is 
an  attempt  in  the  right  direction.  To  the 
extent  that  the  single  taxers  are  showing  the 
iniquity  of  the  personal  property  tax  and  the 
essential  practical  injustice  of  our  present 
methods,  there  is  substantial  harmony  be-; 
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tween  them  and  the  economists.  To  the  ex- 
tent that  they  emphasize  the  element  of  pri- 
vilege as  over  against  individual  labor,  there 
is  again  substantial  agreement  between  them 
and  the  economist.  But  whereas  the  single 
taxers  desire  to  have  all  imposts  assessed  on 
the  land,  the  ordinary  economist  will  sup- 
plement this  land  tax,"  or  the  real  estate  tax, 
with  a  tax  on  corporations  and  with  a  tax 
on  inheritances,  in  the  hope  of  reaching  in 
that  way  some  of  the  other  forms  of  privi- 
lege, and  most  economists  will  not  even 
object  to  a  well-considered  system  of  indirect 
taxes  which,  like  the  internal  revenue  sys- 
tem of  the  United  States,  on  a  peace  footing, 
combines  a  maximun  of  productivity  with  a 
minimum  of  injury  to  legitimate  industrial 
interests.  So  far,  however,  as  the  next  step 
in  tax  reform  is  concerned,  the  reduction 
and  the  final  abolition  of  the  local  tax  on 
personal  property,  there  is  a  substantial 
agreement  between  the  economists  and  the 
single  taxers. 

**  To  the  extent  that  the  single  taxers  can 
be  induced  to  curb  their  enthusiasm  for  the 
immediate  regeneration  of  humanity  and 
can  be  led  to  turn  their  energy  to  the  more 
modest  plan  of  slowly  lopping  off  one  by 
one  the  excrescences  of  our  actual  miscalled 
system  of  taxation,  they  will  find  a  hearty 
co-operation  on  the  part  of  those  who  be- 
lieve in  a  wise  and  conservative  progress. 
Let  us  agree  not  to  look  too  closely  into  the 
fundamental  theories  of  private  property. 
Let  us  be  willing  to  unite  on  a  practical 
scheme  of  tax  reform.'' 

Bdvitin  R.  a.  SEWGMAN, 

Immediately  upon  the  conclusion  of  Pro- 
fessor Seligman's  paper,  which  was  received 
with  marked  approval.  Prof.  William  Z. 
Ripley,  Institute  of  Technology,  said  : 

"Mr.  President,  an  informal  conference 
between  several  oi  ihe  guests  here  has  been 
had,  and  it  seems  only  appropriate  that 
an  emphatic  protest  should  be  presented 
against  one  particular  form  of  the  single 
tax.  I  refer  to  the  tax  upon  the  digestive 
organs  entailed  by  after-dinner  speaking. 
(Applause. ) 

"There  is  also  a  substantial  agreement 
among  all  those  who  have  the  pleasure  to  be 
guests  here  to-night,  that  in  the  propaganda 
work  in  which  this  League  is  at  present  en- 
gaged, especially  by  reason  of  its  peculiarly 
delightful  and  seductive  methods,  the  Massa- 
chusetts Single  Tax  Association  is  a  host  in 
itself. 

"My  particular  object  in  rising,  Mr.  Presi- 
den  t,  and  attracting  your  attention  here  at 
this  moment,  is  to  suggest  that  in  view  of 
the  fact  that  we  are  guests  in  a  double  sense, 
— guests  of  the  Massachusetts  Single  Tax 
Association,  and  also  guests  of  Professor 
Seligman, — that  we  should  send  some  greet- 
ing to  him  to-night,  particularly  in  view  of 
the  fact  that  he  is  ill,  so  seriously  ill  as  to  be 
unable  to  come  to  us.  I  beg  leave  to  offer, 
therefore,  Mr.  President,  the  suggestion  that 


both  his  host  and  guests  send  this  greeting 
to  him,  with  the  wish  that  he  may  have  a 
most  speedy  recovery  from  his  illness." 

Professor  Ripley's  suggestion  met  with» 
endorsement  by  a  rising  vote  en  masse. 

The  President:  "Now,  it  is  the  privi- 
lege of  the  chair,  ladies  and  gentlemen,  tO' 
say  that  the  topic  of  the  hour  is  'Agree- 
ments in  Political  Kconomy,'  that  the  hour 
to  come  belongs  to  the  economists,  that 
great  and  profitable  developments  are  looked 
for  in  that  time,  all  of  which  should  be 
helpful  to  keep  this  car  rolling  on  now 
that  it  is  once  started,  and  to  keep  it  di- 
rected steadily  towards  agreement  instead 
of  towards  divergence.  The  Single  Tax 
League  has  just  started  this  little  hand  mill, 
and  is  willing  to  keep  it  grinding  as  long  as 
you  will  feed  it  until  you  provide  a  power 
machine  to  take  its  place.  The  occasion  is 
yours  to  say  anything  you  may  please  about 
the  host  or  the  guests  or  anybody  else,  pres- 
ent or  absent.  It  is  not  the  custom  to  call 
upon  people  by  name,  but  it  is  Professor 
Bullock's  privilege  as  chief  guest  of  the  oc- 
casion to  call  upon  anyone  he  pleases,  and 
no  one  is  privileged  to  decline  when  he 
looks  at  them." 

The  discussion  was  opened  by  Prof.  T.  N. 
Carver,  of  Harvard,  who  spoke  in  part  as- 
follows  : 

"It  seems  to  me  that  in  the  discussion  of 
agreements  in  political  economy,  or  rather 
the  causes  of  disagreement,  one  very  im- 
portant factor  must  be  borne  in  mind.  That  is, 
the  necessity  of  using  popular  terms.  We 
are  not  able,  I  believe,  in  political  economy, 
to  develop  a  scientific  terminology,  and 
many  of  our  supposed  diflferences  of  opinion 
are  due  to  the  use  of  inexact  language — 
the  language  of  the  business  world,  which 
answers  the  purpose  of  the  business  world 
admirably,  but  which  is  not  always  exact. 
Every  other  science  has  its  own  terms  which 
mean  certain  definite  things.  Perhaps  it- 
would  be  well  if  the  economists  also  could 
develop  a  terminology  of  their  own.  But 
there  are  serious  objections  to  that.  If  the 
science  of  political  economy  is  to  have  any 
popular  influence,  it  must  be  expressed  in 
terms  with  which  people  are  familiar.  Now, 
in  the  absence  of  scientific  terniiuology,  it 
seems  to  me  that  much  could  be  done  in 
removing  the  differences  of  opinion  by  being 
very  particular  to  say  exactly  what  is  meant. 
And  in  this  connection  I  should  like  to  call 
attention  to  the  first  proposition  in  these 
*  Possible  Agreements.'  Understanding  it  as 
I  suppose  the  Chairman  meant  it,  I  am 
among  the  109  who  assented  to  that  proposi- 
tion, and  yet  I  suspect  that  the  24  who 
objected  would  admit  the  proposition  if  it 
were  stated  definitely. 

"Now,  'wages,  while  apparently  drawn 
from  capital  and  dependent  upon  capital,  are 
primarily  the  product  of  labor  ;  hence  it  is 
practically  true  that  labor  produces  its  own 
wages.'  The  defenders  of  the  Wage  Fund 
Doctrine  who  hold  that  wages  are  paid  out 
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of  capital,  or  that  the  capitalists  make  an 
advance  to  labor,  do  not,  of  course,  mean 
that  labor  is  ordinarily  paid  for  before  it  is 
performed.  On  the  other  hand,  the  oppo- 
nents of  the  Wage  Fund  Doctrine  would  not 
take  the  diametrically  opposite  position — 
that  laborers  are  paid  from  the  things  they 
are  producing  to-day.  It  would  at  least  be 
admitted  that  wages  to-day  are  the  product 
of  the  past  labor,  the  labor  of  the  past  day 
or  hour,  however  short  the  time.  The  wages 
that  are  consumed  are  produced  before  they 
are  consumed  ;  they  are  the  products  of  past 
labor. 

"Now,  what  does  it  mean  when  we  say 
that  '  wages  are  the  product  of  labor  ?  *  Not 
that  the  wages  that  the  laborer  consumes  are 
the  things  which  he  has  been  producing,  but 
that  what  he  gets  is  the  equivalent  of  what 
he  has  contributed,  I  should  suppose  must 
be  what  is  meant.  The  laborer  receives  raw 
material ;  it  is  put  in  his  hands  by  his  em- 
ployer, and  he  works  upon  it  and  adds  a 
value  to  it.  That  value  is  then  the  property 
of  the  employer,  and  the  employer  pays 
wages  because  of  that  added  value.  I  suppose 
that  this  is  practically  what  is  meant  by  the 
statement,  'Wages  are  the  product  of  labor.' 
The  7  are  the  equivalent  of  the  value  which 
the  labor  creates.  The  actual  wages,  the 
actual  things  which  make  up  the  wages  are 
not  the  immediate  product  of  labor,  as  I 
should  put  it.  So  I  suspect  that  the  twenty- 
four  people  who  dissented  from  this  propo- 
sition must  have  thought  that  it  meant  that 
the  laborers  are  to  consume  the  identical 
things  which  they  are  producing.  In  other 
words,  they  have  an  idea  that  in  this 
proposition  the  source  of  wages  is  confused 
with  the  cost  which  determines  the  rate  of 
wages.  The  source  of  wages  may  be  one 
thing,  that  is,  wages  may  be  paid  out  of 
capital,  or  at  least  the  product  of  past  labor, 
but  that  which  determines  the  amount  of 
wages  may  be  the  product  of  present  labor. 
It  seems  to  me  that  there  we  have  two  distinct 
ideas,  and  those  two  distinct  ideas  are  not 
separated  in  this  proposition,  and  are  ordin- 
arily not  separated  in  the  discussion  of  the 
relation  of  wages  and  capital.  So  I  think  if 
more  pains  were  taken  to  say  exactly  what 
we  mean  rather  than  to  speak  in  these  more 
general  terms,  we  would  come  to  a  more  sub- 
stantial  agreement  than  has  yet  been  reached. 

"  According  to  the  fifth  proposition  :  'The 
selling  value  of  land  is,  under  present  con- 
ditions in  most  of  the  American  States,  reduced 
by  the  capitalized  tax  that  is  laid  upon  it.* 
I  presume  there  is  no  very  great  disagreement 
upon  that  proposition  among  those  present. 
The  difficulty  which  I  think  is  likely  to  come 
is  in  the  assumption,  or  in  the  implication, 
that  the  same  proposition  is  not  true  of  other 
things ;  whereas  it  may  be  true  of  a  great 
many  other  things.  The  selling  value  of 
almost  anything  is  an  untaxed  value.  That 
is,  you  can  tax  anything  out  of  existence ; 
you  can  destroy  its  value  by  taxing  it.  If  it 
has  value,  this  means  that  you  have  not 
destroyed  the  value  by  taxing  it ;  and  there- 


fore, the  selling  value  of  a  great  many  things 
is  an  untaxed  value.  What  is  evidently  im- 
plied is  that  you  can  tax  land,  and  cannot 
tax  it  out  of  existence,  even  though  you 
destroy  its  selling  value.  By  taxing  it  all 
away  the  land  will  remain.  But  if  you  tax 
anything  else  until  you  destroy  its  value,  it 
will  go  out  of  existence.  That  is,  in  the  case 
of  almost  anything  else  that  is  produced  by 
human  labor,  taxing  away  the  value  removes  - 
the  incentive  to  production.  So  it  seems  to 
me  that  by  some  elaboration,  perhaps  using^ 
more  words  occasionally  than  seem  at  first 
sight  necessary,  we  shall  reach  a  more  sub- 
stantial agreement  than  we  have  yet  been 
able  to  reach." 

Prof.  Davis  R.  Dewey,  of  the  Massachu- 
setts Institute  of  Technology,  said  :  '*  I  have 
looked  over  this  list  of  questions  with  some 
care,  and  read  them  with  considerable  inter- 
est when  they  came  to  me,  but  my  vote  is 
not  found  on  either  side,  yes  or  no  ;  partly 
because  I  think  it  is  extremely  difficult  to 
answer  questions  of  this  character  in  a  form 
which  will  be  acceptable  to  one's  self,  if  one 
is  perfectly  candid,  and  possibly  to  others. 
On  the  face  of  them  they  are  extremely 
axiomatic.  They  may  be  regarded  as  simple 
propositions,  but  these  questions,  as  Pro- 
fessor Carver  has  stated,  appear  in  many 
different  ways  to  different  minds  that  come 
upon  them  with  different  experiences.  I 
could  not  get  my  elementary  class  in  political 
economy  to  assent  to  more  than  three  of 
these  propositions  if  I  spent  a  month  with 
them.  It  is  my  business  to  try  to  get  such 
propositions  accepted  by  the  class,  but  they 
would  not  accept  No.  i  ;  they  would  not 
accept  No.  4,  and  I  doubt  if  they  would  ac- 
cept No,  5  ;  nor  would  they  accept  No.  8. 

"The  question  which  I  had  in  mind  since 
I  received  your  questions  is  this :  What  is  the 
reference  of  these  questions  to  the  single  tax 
problem?  I,  personally,  so  far  as  I  under- 
stand the  single  tax  question,  think  that  an 
acceptance  of  these  propositions  would  not 
lead  us  very  far  in  your  direction.  This  is 
partly  because  these  agreements  do  not 
throw  any  light  whatever  upon  one  of  the 
fundamental  propositions  of  political  econ- 
omy, the  question  of  justice,  entirely  apart 
from  the  question  of  social  expediency  as 
presented  by  Professor  Seligman  ;  and  partly 
because  they  throw  no  light  whatever  upon 
the  general  question  of  the  economic  pro- 
gramme. One  may  accept  propositions  of 
this  sort,  and  of  course  the  difficulty  is  in 
finding  the  realization  in  political  life.  The 
friction  due  to  political  demands  of  one  sort 
or  another,  due  to  the  desire  to  develop  cer- 
tain interests  that  appear  to  have  great 
social  advantages,  which  overcome  any  of 
the  apparent  advantages  which  may  be  de- 
rived from  economic  forces  alone,  is  so  great 
that  discussions  of  this  sort,  while  they  may 
be  of  academic  interest,  do  not  lead  us  very 
far  in  the  acceptance  of  the  economic  pro- 
gramme which  you  have  in  mind." 

Miss  Anna  May  Soule,  Professor  of  Political^ 
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^Bcononiy,  Mount  Holyoke  College  :  "There 
are  one  or  two  things  which  I  am  very  glad 
to  have  an  opportunity  to  say,  and  one  thing 
is,  to  thank  the  Single  Tax  League  of  Bos- 
don.  I  suppose  the  people  of  every  age 
.have  felt  that  they  were  living  in  a  transi- 
ition  period.  The  present  is  certainly  a 
transition  period.  And  because  we  are  in  this 
jiperiod,  when  we  are  very  much  afraid  of  the 
individualistic  and  the  socialistic  idea  of  life, 
we  have  much  more  difficulty  in  defining 
things  in  political  economy  than  we  possibly 
kCOuM  have  had,  had  the  subject  come  up 
before  the  industrial  revolution.  In  view  of 
this  particular  difficulty  in  making  defini- 
tions, we  owe  a  debt  to  any  one  who  helps 
us  to  a  definition  of  any  of  the  terms.  More 
than  that,  I  think  that  we  owe  a  debt  to 
those  who  are  helping  to  t^ach  us  the  real 
socialization  of  life,  and  I  think  that  the 
Single  Tax  Ivcague  is  doing  a  great  deal  to 
show  the  connection  between  life  and  indus- 
try, as  well  as  life  and  economics.  We  shall 
.have  to  work  a  long  time,  and  perhaps  we 
-shall  never  come  to  any  definite,  or  many 
definite  agreements.  At  the  same  time,  I 
do  think  that  such  organizations  as  this  are 
.doing  very  much  to  make  our  business  and 
our  thought,  our  science  and  our  every-day 
work  come  so  near  together  that  there  may 
.come  a  time  when  we  can  make  definitions 
vfor  business  life,  which,  after  all,  I  think  is 
what  economists  are  trying  to  do. 

Prof.  A.  B.  Hart,  of  Harvard  University, 
said : 

"I  am  engaged  in  a  branch  of  the  service 
tthat  is  not  so  much  concerned  with  the  rais- 
ing  of  taxes  as  the  proper  expenditure  of 
money. 

"This  is  so  full  of  injustice,  so  full  of 
,  double  taxation  and  no  taxation,  that  the 
public  at  large  does  feel  a  great  interest  in 
any  attempt  to  show  a  way  out,  and  I  may 
say  that  the  economists  do  not  seem  to  help 
^ms  so  much  as  the  agitations  of  this  lycague. 
Any  one  familiar  with  the  administrations 
of  city,  national,  and  municipal  affairs,  feels 
rthe  inequity  of  the  present  system  in  many 
directions. 

"  I  will  not  speak  hereof  such  a  system  of 
assessment  as  is  practised  in  the  city  of 

V  Chicago,  where  I  was  informed  that  a  man 
who  had  a  considerable  amount  of  property 
employed  a  lawyer  at  $3,000  a  year  to  keep 
down  his  taxes  and  no  questions  asked. 
Anybody  can  see,  with  the  system  of  that 

.city,  the  discrepancy  in  the  values  of  real 
estate  in  adjacent  properties.    The  natural 

^tendency  of  government  is  of  course  to  tax 
the  people  who  can  least  protest,  and  to  ease 
the  taxation  of  those  who  can  most  protest. 
Throughout  the  country  there  is  a  feeling  of 
unrest,  a  feeling  that  the  rich  must  be  com- 
pelled somehow  to  alter  those  inequalities. 

:I  suppose  that  in  the  history  of  the  United 
States  there  has  never  been  so  much  atten- 
tion paid  to  the  subject  of  taxation  as  there 
lis  at  the  present  time  ;  I  suppose  that  the 

5 legislatures  have  never  been  so  beset  and 


bothered  by  people  who  do  not  like  the  pres- 
ent system  and  want  a  different  system,  and 
it  may  be  that  the  single  tax  will  have  a  fair 
chance  to  prove  itself,  and  in  some  way  free 
us  from  the  evils  of  the  present  situation. 
Fortunately,  in  the  United  States  we  have 
every  opportunity  for  experiment  in  taxation. 
There  is  no  kind  of  taxation  that  can  be 
thought  of  that  cannot  be  tried,  and  by  and 
by  some  inoffensive  State,  in  which  the 
adoption  of  a  tax  system  will  not  be^of  any 
consequence,  outside  of  Massachusetts,  will 
try  the  single  tax,  and  then,  Mr.  Chairman, 
will  be  your  opportunity  to  see  that  your 
labors  are  crowned  with  success." 

Prof.  F.  S.  Baldwin,  Boston  University^ 
said : 

"It  seems  to  me  that  these  agreements 
hardly  touch  the  basis  of  the  single  tax  con- 
troversy. The  single  tax  theory,  if  thor- 
oughly applied,  certainly  means  the  aboli- 
tion of  private  property  in  land.  Although 
we  have  heard  little  upon  that  point  from 
single  taxers  of  Massachusetts  of  late,  yet 
they  have  taken  the  position  that  private 
property  in  land,  as  a  social  institution,  is 
inexpedient  and  indefensible.  They  have 
argued  that  in  the  case  of  commodities  in 
general  right  of  property  may  be  based 
upon  the  fact  that  labor  is  expended  to  pro- 
duce these  things,  but  that  in  the  case  of 
land  no  such  justification  for  property  can 
be  found.  This  labor  theory  of  property  is 
not  sound.  As  a  matter  of  fact  the  property 
in  every  commodity,  in  the  land  as  well  as 
in  all  goods,  is  a  free  gift  of  the  Creator. 
The  producer  creates  nothing  whatever; 
he  merely  transforms  or  transfers  existing 
matter.  Private  property  cannot  be  founded 
upon  labor.  It  finds  its  justification  in  the 
social  expediency  of  the  institution,  and 
this  justification  holds  as  clearly  in  the  case 
of  land  as  it  does  in  the  case  of  manufac- 
tured commodities.  After  long  experience, 
mankind  has  come  to  the  conclusion  that 
private  ownership  is  the  most  expedient 
method  of  administering  the  material  in- 
struments, land  included;  it  promotes  the 
most  economical  application  of  labor  and 
capital  to  productive  ends.  It  seems,  more- 
over, desirable  to  maintain  this  institution 
as  a  basis  of  social  inequality.  Upon  it  also 
rest  the  stability  of  the  family  and  the  con- 
tinuity of  national  life.  I  am  persuaded  that 
private  property  in  goods  and  in  land  will, 
after  all  has  been  said  and  done,  stand  the 
test  of  criticism  and  agitation." 

The  President:  "It  is  fair  that  I  should 
say  in  behalf  of  single  taxers,  that  the}^  fully 
recognize  copyrights,  patents,  and  tariffs  as 
special  privileges.  In  response  to  Professor 
Baldwin,  I  cannot  speak  for  other  single 
taxers,  but  for  myself  I  concede  not  only 
the  justice,  but  the  necessity  of  private 
property  in  land.  It  is  upon  this  line  that 
the  present  work  of  the  League  is  planned. 
Henry  George  said  that  private  property 
in  land  was  wrong,  but  that  private  posses- 
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rsion  of  land  should  be  inviolable  and 
inalienable  ;  and  he  himself  applied  to  the 
private  possession  of  land  every  leg"al  term 
which  to-day  applies  to  private  property  in 
land." 

Mr.  Osborne  Howes  :  "I  look  upon  my- 
self not  exactly  as  a  believer  in  the  single 
tax,  but  as  one  who  records  it  as  a  very  com- 
fortable sort  of  belief  which  he  would  like  to 
hold  if  he  only  could.  I  believe,  however, 
vthat  it  is  one  of  those  ideas  that  it  is  neces- 
sary to  experiment  with  to  see  how  it  would 
work  out.  I  think  that  what  is  needed  now 
is  a  practical  exposition  rather  than  a  theo- 
retical argument.  We  all  know  that  advance 
which  has  been  made  in  the  world  has  been 
made  by  experiment  rather  than  reasoning. 
We  have  in  the  State  of  Massachusetts  pos- 
sibly the  worst  system  of  taxation  that  exists 
in  the  United  States.  If  it  is  not  possible 
for  you,  among  others,  to  make  a  change,  I 
am  afraid  your  system  will  make  headway 
nowhere  in  this  country.  We  have  certainly 
a  beautiful  field  for  experiment  here,  and  I 
should  disagree  with  Professor  Hart  about 
having  the  experiment  tried  elsewhere.  I 
should  prefer  to  see  it  tried  in  Massachusetts. 

'*  At  the  present  time  we  are  driving  our 
business  away  from  us,  and  it  is  the  turning 
of  that  business  in  our  direction,  instead  of 
mere  abstract  theorizing  on  this  subject, 
that  I  think  should  demand  the  attention 
of  both  the  political  economists  and  your 
society." 

Professor  Carver :  *'  If  I  may  say  a  word 
further,  it  seems  to  me  that  the  strongest 
point  in  favor  of  the  single  tax  from  the 
standpoint  of  expediency  is  just  here  :  when 
you  tax  the  user  of  land  you  cannot  reduce 
the  amount  of  land.  You  cannot  tax  the  land 
out  of  existence.  When  you  tax  the  user 
of  the  house  you  make  him  less  willing 
to  pay  the  price  which  the  builder  wants, 
and  you,  therefore,  within  certain  limits, 
tax  the  house  out  of  existence.  Another  way 
of  putting  the  same  thing  is  perhaps  to  say 
that  there  are  two  effects  of  taxation.  One 
is  the  sacrifice  on  the  part  of  the  payer, 
whether  it  is  land  that  is  taxed  or  other 
tLings ;  the  other  is  the  repressive  influ- 
ence of  the  tax.  The  tax  on  land  has  no 
repressive  influence.  So,  from  the  stand- 
point of  practical  expediency  it  seems  to  me 
that  there  is  a  good  deal  to  be  said  in  favor  of 
the  single  tax,  but  not  as  a  means  of  social 
(regeneration." 

The  discussion  was  closed  by  Professor 
Bullock,  who  spoke  substantially  as  follows  : 
•'I  am  always  glad,  Mr.  President,  to  receive 
criticism  and  to  accept  jokes  at  my  expense 
and  at  the  expense  of  my  profession,  and  I 
have  enjoyed  most  thoroughly  all  the  allu- 
sions which  have  been  made  this  evening  to 
the  disagreements  of  the  economists.  Yet, 
when  all  is  said  and  done,  I  am  ready  to  take 
up  the  cudgels  for  the  economists.  In  the 
rfirst  place,  the  subject-matter  of  their  science 
is  perhaps  more  complex  and  diflBcult  than 


the  subject-matter  of  any  other  of  the  culti- 
vated sciences.  Moreover,  the  economist  is 
cut  off  from  the  great  resource  that  the  stu- 
dents of  other  sciences  have  alwaysenjoyed, 
namely,  the  opportunity  of  expeiiment.  He 
can,  to  a  certain  extent,  learn  from  experi- 
ments which  have  been  made  in  the  past, 
but  he  is  never  able  to  use  the  method  or 
experiment  as  the  students  of  other  sciences 
use  it,  when  they  isolate  cases  and  study  the 
effects  of  a  given  cause  working  in  isolation. 
Furthermore,  the  economist  is  not  able 
readily  to  get  access  to  many  essential  facts 
that  he  needs  for  the  prosecution  of  his 
studies.  If,  for  instance,  an  economist  un- 
dertakes to  investigate  the  trusts  he  cannot 
carry  his  inquiries  ver}'^  far  before  he  is  in- 
formed that  he  has  come  to  a  subject  which 
is  purely  the  private  business  of  the  person 
from  whom  he  is  making  the  inquiries.  He 
is  in  the  position  of  the  chemist  who  is,  per- 
haps, locked  out  of  his  laboratory.  He  is 
able  to  ascertain  what  is  going  on  in  the 
building  only  by  getting  an  occasional  peep 
in  the  window  or  a  look  through  the  key- 
hole. Now  and  then  the  chemist  may  hear 
a  noise  in  the  building,  or  the  janitor  may 
come  flying  out  through  the  window,  and  the 
chemist  may  infer  that  there  has  been  an 
explosion.  So  the  economist  is  sometimes 
able  to  guess  at  facts  which  have  been  re- 
fused to  him  ;  but  his  position  is  a  difficult 
one,  and  it  is  not  strange  that  there  is  disa- 
greement among  economists. 

"In  the  next  place,  economists  are  criti- 
cised for  not  making  more  of  an  impression 
upon  the  public.  But  supposing  there  were 
more  unanimity  in  the  opinions  of  econo- 
mists on  any  question,  would  the  public  be 
ready  to  receive  the  opinions  of  the  econo- 
mists and  put  them  into  practice?  It  is  not 
at  all  strange  that  economists,  even  when 
they  are  agreed,  have  difficulty  in  impress- 
ing their  ideas  upon  the  public.  Nothing 
else  could  be  accepted  under  the  conditions, 
and  the  wonder  is  that  they  have  been  able 
to  accomplish  as  much  as  they  have.  The 
fact  is  that  the  speculations  of  one  genera- 
tion of  economists  have  got  to  filter  down 
into  the  minds  of  the  general  public  of  the 
next  generation,  and  it  is  true  that  in  the 
long  run  these  speculations  of  the  econo- 
mists add  an  influence  to  public  opinion. 

"  It  is  only  within  the  lastfive  or  ten  years 
that  the  general  public  has  come  to  appreci- 
ate the  fact  that  public  franchises  have  any 
value.  Who  were  the  first  to  tell  the  peo- 
ple of  the  United  States  that  public  fran- 
chises were  things  that  have  value  and  should 
be  managed  in  a  prudent  manner  and  with 
foresight  ?  I  believe  it  was  the  economists. 
I  think  we  could  name  a  few  members  of  the 
American  Economic  Association  who  have 
called  the  attention  of  the  public  to  the  im- 
portance of  the  public  franchises  that  the 
people  are  not  willing  to  believe  are  valuable 
privileges. 

*'  I  submit,  that  while  economists  do  often 
disagree  among  themselves,  they  are  agreed 
substantially  on  many  points,  and  that  those 
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agreements  are  much  more  common  than  is 
often  supposed.  I  insist  that  their  teach- 
ing does  affect  the  public  policy,  not  im- 
mediately, but  in  the  long  run,  and  I  insist, 
furthermore,  that  even  though  they  are  dis- 
agreed on  certain  points,  they  have  in  the 
past  given  the  public  advice,  the  value  of 
which  was  not  appreciated  until  a  genera- 
tion had  passed,  and  they  are  at  the  present 
far  in  advance  of  public  opinion  and  legisla- 
tive practice." 

Press  Comments 

We  append  in  condensed  form  the  com- 
ments of  the  press  of  Boston  and  vicinity: 

From  the  Boston  Herald,  January  loth. 

The  Massachusetts  Single  Tax  League 
gives  a  dinner  this  evening  at  the  Hotel 
Brunswick  to  a  large  gathering  of  American 
economists,  including  in  this  class  the  pro- 
fessors of  economics  in  quite  a  number  of 
universities,  and  others  who  have  written  on 
the  different  phases  of  the  problem  of  taxa- 
tion. In  this  instance,  the  speaker  of  the 
evening  is  to  be  Prof.  EJdwin  R.  A.  Selig- 
man,  of  Columbia  University,  who,  while 
not  a  single  taxer,  is  doubtless  prepared  to 
admit  that  our  existing  systems  have  need 
of  a  number  of  radical  reforms.  There  is 
not  a  little  reason  for  thinking  that  the 
reports  soon  to  be  made  of  the  United 
States  census  returns  on  the  subject  of  man- 
ufacture will  indicate  that  the  semi- civilized 
system  of  taxation  that  we  have  in  the  State 
of  Massachusetts  is  beginning  to  tell  upon 
our  industrial  prosperity,  and  that  we  are 
dropping  behindhand  in  production  when 
compared  with  sister  States  which  have  not 
been  burdened  by  such  an  archaic  system 
of  collecting  public  revenue  as  we  have  had 
in  force.  There  is  nothing  like  a  bad  system 
of  taxation  to  kill  industry.  There  is  no 
part  of  the  world  where  the  natural  oppor- 
tunities for  industry  are  greater  than  in  the 
Turkish  Empire  ;  but  every  attempt  at  an 
intelligent  utilization  of  these  is  throttled 
by  the  method  the  Sultan's  government  has 
of  appropriating  the  savings  of  industry 
whenever  it  can  seize  upon  them.  Our  sys- 
tem of  taxation  in  Massachusetts  is  not 
quite  as  bad  as  that ;  but  it  does  offer  a 
premium  for  capitalists  and  manufacturers 
to  go  elsewhere,  and  if  we  are  not  mis- 
taken, the  soon-to-be  printed  census  re- 
ports will  show  that  they  have  taken 
advantage  of  this  invitation.  The  single 
tax  system  would  be  an  enormous  im- 
provement upon  the  present  tax  system  of 
the  State  of  Massachusetts,  and,  instead 
of  driving  industries  out  of  our  State, 
would  offer  an  invitation  for  them  to  come 
in  and  establish  themselves  here. 

Boston  Advertiser,  Jan.  13th. 

At  the  single  tax  dinner  in  Hotel  Bruns- 
wick last  Friday  evening,  President  Fille- 


brown,  opening  the  post-prandial  exercises- 
in  his  customary  genial  way,  gave  thanks  to- 
a  number  of  college  and  university  pro- 
fessors in  Boston  and  vicinity — whom  he  did 
not  mention  by  name  in  that  connection,^, 
but  nearly  or  quite  all  of  whom  were  sitting 
there  at  table  as  his  guests— for  having  co- 
operated with  the  Single  Tax  League  in 
arranging  for  the  meeting.  With  reference 
to  them  he  used  this  noteworthy  expression 
"None  of  whom,  I  am  happy  to  say,  are 
believers  in  the  single  tax." 

This  remark  naturally  caused  an  audible 
smile,  because  it  might  be  construed  to  mean 
that  the  opposition  of  those  learned  and  emi- 
nent  gentlemen  was  deemed  to  be,  in  itself, 
a  good  thing  for  the  success  of  the  single  tax: 
movement.  But  of  course  that  was  not  at 
all  President  Fillebrown's  meaning.  No- 
body really  thought  it  was.  Everybody 
knew  he  meant  that  the  cordial  readiness  of 
opponents  to  assist  in  bringing  this  question 
up  for  full,  free,  fair,  and  friendly  debate 
was  something  to  be  thankful  for. 

So  it  was.  That  is  the  way  to  find  out 
truth  and  to  show  up  error.  That  is  the  way 
to  get  rid  of  the  hard  feelings  which,  more 
than  differences  of  opinion,  array  in  oppo- 
site hostile  camps  the  forces  which  are 
equally  seeking  to  learn  and  tell  the  truth. 
When  those  who  cannot  yet  think  alike  wilt 
join  hand  in  hand,  and  sit  face  to  face,  in 
courteous  and  kindly  intercourse,  they  will 
stand  a  very  good  chance,  sooner  or  later,  to 
see  eye  to  eye. 

lyast  Friday  evening  the  Massachusetts 
Single  Tax  League  gave  its  fifteenth  banquet, 
in  pursuance  of  its  unique  plan  of  propa- 
gandism.  At  all  of  them,  opponents  as  well, 
as  supporters  of  the  League's  object  have 
been  bidden  as  guests,  and  many  such  oppo- 
nents have  accepted  the  invitations  in  the 
same  generous,  tolerant  spirit  in  which  they 
were  given.  On  all  former  occasions,  the 
same  as  on  this  latest  one,  the  fullest  freedom, 
has  been  accorded  for  objections  and  for  the 
sharpest  questions  by  unconvinced  critics. 

From  the  Boston  Transcript,  January  nth. 

The  enterprise  of  the  Massachusetts  Single- 
Tax  League  in  polling  the  political  econ- 
omists upon  certain  definitions  and  principles 
relating  to  tax  reform  is  a  most  commendable 
one.  Whether  the  agreements  which  the 
League  is  seeking  to  establish  will  lead  in 
the  direction  of  the  single  tax  may  be  doubted. 
But,  however  this  may  be,  the  intelligent 
discussion  of  taxation  problems  will  be  greatly 
aided  by  a  definite  formulation  of  fundamen- 
tal points  upon  which  experts  are  generally 
agreed.  Doubtless  it  is  popularly  supposed 
that  the  economists  are  hopelessly  divided 
in  their  views  upon  this  question.  The 
representatives  of  the  dismal  science  are  com- 
monly regarded  as  incorrigible  wranglers* 
That  the  re  are  differences  of  opinion  among 
them  cannot  indeed  be  denied.  But  one  who 
looks  beneath  the  surface  will  discover  that 
the  disagreement  is  less  serious  than  it  might, 
seem  to  the  superficial  observer. 
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Among  the  eight  propositions  submitted 
to  the  economists  by  the  League,  four  bear 
directly  upon  the  subject  of  rent  and  its  tax- 
ation. Of  these  the  definition  of  ground 
rent,  as  "what  land  is  worth  for  use,"  was 
almost  unanimously  accepted,  the  vote 
standing  132  to  3.  The  three  other  propo- 
sitions relating  to  land  taxes  were  also  ap- 
proved by  an  overwhelming  majority  of  those 
who  sent  replies.  These  are:  "  A  tax  upon 
ground  rent  is  a  direct  tax,  and  cannot  be 
shifted  ;  the  selling  value  of  laud  is,  under 
present  conditions  in  most  of  the  American 
States,  reduced  by  the  capitalized  tax  that  is 
laid  upon  it ;  hence  the  selling  value  of  land 
is,  to  the  same  extent,  an  untaxed  value,  so 
far  as  any  purchaser,  subsequent  to  the  im- 
position of  the  tax,  is  concerned." 

The  principle  that  a  tax  on  land  value 
cannot  be  shifted  and  will  not  increase  rents, 
has  always  been  a  stumbling-block  to  the 

practical  man"  untrained  in  economic 
theory.  But  it  is  accepted  by  nearly  all 
writers  on  taxation.  Equally  general  is  the 
assent  to  the  corollary  principle  that  a  tax  on 
buildings  and  improvements  is  usually  shifted 
to  the  tenants  in  the  form  of  higher  rents.  A 
tax  on  land  value  cannot  be  shifted  simply 
because  the  supply  of  land  cannot  be  re- 
stricted. The  ability  of  any  owner  or  producer 
to  shift  a  tax  depends  upon  his  power  to 
control  the  supply  of  the  commodit}'  upon 
which  the  tax  is  imposed,  and  thus  to  raise 
the  price.  The  landowner  is  unable  to  do 
this  and,  consequently,  cannot  escape  the  tax 
burden.  On  the  other  baud,  a  tax  on  build- 
ings and  improvements  can  be  shifted, 
because  here  restriction  of  the  supply  is 
possible.  The  effect  of  such  a  tax  is  to  check 
the  investment  of  capital  in  buildings  and  im- 
provements until  the  return  rises  sufficiently 
to  compensate  investors  for  the  amount 
of  the  tax.  In  the  long  run  such  a  tax  falls 
upon  the  community  in  the  form  of  higher 
rents  and  prices.  The  political  economists 
are  in  agreement  with  the  single  taxers  upon 
these  fundamental  points. 

From  the  Boston  Post,  January  nth. 

The  propaganda  in  which  the  Massachu- 
setts Single  Tax  lycague  has  been  engaged 
for  some  five  years  past  has  unquestionably 
produced  educational  results  of  a  very  prac- 
tical sort.  The  general  public  has  come  to 
understand  more  clearly  the  application  of 
the  theories  of  the  economists  to  the  solu- 
tion of  the  puzzling  problem  of  taxation,  and 
the  experts  themselves  have  been  getting 
into  line  for  the  support  of  some  definite 
scheme  of  reform.  The  banquet  given  last 
evening  to  "college  professors  and  political 
economists"  was  another  step  in  this  direc- 
tion. Although  Professor  Seligman  of  Co- 
lumbia University,  who  was  to  deliver  the 
address  of  the  evening,  was  absent  on  account 
of  illness  and  represented  only  by  a  written 
essay,  the  gathering  was  representative  and 
the  discussion  was  enlightening. 

In  the  present  condition  of  the  tax  system 
of  Massachusetts,  a  condition  which  has 


been  evolved  out  of  traditional  notions  and 
preferences,  the  need  of  reform  is  only  too 
evident.  We  do  not  tax  ourselves  equitably 
or  reasonably,  and  all  industry  suffers  in 
consequence.  What  shall  the  refo;;m  be  ? 
The  Massachusetts  Single  Tax  League 
makes  a  strong  plea  for  the  adoption  of  that 
system.  But  it  does  not  demand  that  it  be 
established  absolutely  and  without  the  con- 
sent of  the  people.  The  request,  which  has 
been  made  to  preceding  legislatures  and 
will  be  renewed  this  year,  is  that  municipal- 
ities shall  be  authorized  to  raise  the  money 
for  their  local  expenses  by  such  manner  of 
taxation  as  they  themselves  prefer.  If  this 
authority  is  granted,  the  single  tax  will 
doubtless  be  taken  for  experiment. 

The  Single  Tax  League  has  demonstrated 
that,  in  the  view  of  a  great  many  wise  men, 
there  is  not  only  no  danger,  but  great  advan- 
tage in  such  an  experiment. 

WHERE  DOCTORS  AGREK. 

(Boston  Advertiser  editorial  intended  for  the  11th, 
but  which,  owing  to  an  accident  in  the  composing 
room,  did  not  appear.) 

The  sudden  and  serious  illness  of  Prof. 
E.  R.  A.  Seligman,  Professor  of  Political 
Economy  in  Columbia  University,  was  an- 
nounced by  telegraph  shortly  before  noon 
yesterday  to  Mr.  C.  B.  Fillebrown,  President 
of  the  Massachusetts  Single  Tax  League. 
The  tidings  caused  dismay  to  President  Fille- 
brown and  the  committee  engaged  with  him 
in  completing  arrangements  for  the  fifteenth 
single  tax  banquet,  which  took  place  at 
Hotel  Brunswick  last  evening.  The  disap- 
pointment was  only  in  part  mitigated  by  the 
statement  contained  in  the  same  telegram 
that  a  special  messenger  with  the  typewritten 
copy  of  Professor  Seligman 's  address,  which 
he  had  prepared  for  the  occasion,  had  been 
dispatched  to  Boston. 

Prof.  C.  J.  Bullock,  of  Williams  College, 
having  already  accepted  the  League's  invita- 
tion to  attend  the  banquet,  very  kindly  con- 
sented to  read  Professor  Seligman's  paper, 
which  he  did  after  dinner  last  evening,  with 
much  force  and  effect,  besides  offering  a  few 
well-chosen  words  of  his  own. 

The  subject  discussed  by  Professor  Selig- 
man, which  was  the  chief  theme  of  all  the 
after-dinner  speaking,  "Agreements  in  Po- 
litical Economy,  and  Their  Relation  to  Tax- 
Reform,"  marks  a  new  departure  in  these 
single  tax  banquets,  which  have  become  such 
a  striking  feature  in  the  history  of  reform 
propagaudism  in  this  section  of  the  country. 
To  say  that  Professor  Seligman  treated  his 
subject  lucidly,  as  well  as  learnedly,  is 
merely  to  say  that  he  maintained  his  well- 
earned  reputation  as  one  of  the  foremost  of 
American  economists. 

At  the  plate  of  each  guest  last  evening  was 
found  a  printed  slip  containing  the  '*vote" 
upon  eight  questions  of  **  Possible  Agree- 
ments," that  being  the  title  under  which 
these  questions  had  been  sent  to  all  the 
members  of  the  American  Economic  Asso- 
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ciation,  and  to  a  number  of  other  well  known 
authorities  on  political  economy. 

Perhaps,  after  all,  the  most  significant 
thing  at  the  meeting  was  the  presence  of 
this  printed  slip,  containing  the  figures  of 
the  "vote."  For  it  showed  that,  so  far  from 
its  being  true,  as  many  people  suppose,  that 
the  advocates  of  the  single  tax  are  radically 
at  variance  with  what  is  considered  orthodox 
economic  doctrine  in  all  fundamental  mat- 
ters, the  truth  is  that  the  single  taxers  are  in 
agreement  with  a  very  large  number  of 
leading  college  professors  of  political  econ- 
omy and  other  leading  authorities  on  the 
subject,  in  a  variety  of  main  points. 

Thus,  to  the  favorite  single  tax  definition 
of  "ground  rent,"  as  *'what  land  is  worth 
for  use,"  the  responses  were  :  Yes,  i32;No,3. 
This  is  the  more  remarkable,  because  that 
definition  is  at  the  bottom  of  one  of  Henry 
George's  strongest  arguments. 

The  agreements  are  less  nearly  unanimous 
in  regard  to  the  other  seven  definitions,  yet 
a  very  great  majority  of  those  who  responded 
to  the  circular  expressed  agreement  with 
the  definitions  as  formulated  by  the  League. 
To  the  proposition,  "A  tax  upon  ground  rent 
is  a  direct  tax  and  cannot  be  shifted,"  the 
answers  were:  Yes,  io8;  No,  26.  Of  122 
economists  who  expressed  themselves  on  the 
statement,  "The  selling  value  of  land  is, 
under  present  conditions  in  most  of  the 
American  States,  reduced  by  the  capitalized 
tax  that  is  laid  upon  it,"  105  said  Yes.  To 
the  next  definition,  "  hence  the  selling  value 
oflandis,  to  the  same  extent,  an  untaxed 
value,  so  far  as  any  purchaser,  subsequent 
to  the  imposition  of  the  tax,  is  concerned," 
the  *'  vote  "  was:  Yes,  95  ;  No,  24. 

Readers  of  Henry  George's  Progress  and 
Poverty^  but  more  especially  persons  in 
Boston  and  vicinity  who  have  been  in  the 
habit  of  attending  these  single  tax  banquets, 
or  of  reading  in  next  morning's  papers  re- 
ports of  President  Fillebrown's  masterly 
setting  forth  of  the  true  single  tax  idea,  as 
held  by  the  Massachusetts  Single  Tax  League, 
will  recognize  in  the  language  of  these 
definitions  above  cited  the  pith  and  marrow 
of  what  may  be  called  the  single  tax  vocab- 
ulary. Now,  it  is  of  importance,  indisputably, 
to  have  certain  agreed  upon  definitions  as  a 
basis  for  argument  on  questions  that  seem, 
to  minds  untrained  in  such  matters,  so 
abstract  a  theme  as  political  economy.  As 
we  understand,  the  sole  immediate  purpose 
of  last  evening's  banquet  was  to  demonstrate 
that  there  is  a  broad  and  solid  ground  of 
agreement  on  which  economists  stand  sub- 
stantially together,  however  much  they  may 
differ  about  the  single  tax  or  other  questions. 
That  endeavor  seems  fair  and  wise.  It  will 
make  future  discussions  of  disputed  points 
clearer,  kindlier,  and  more  truth-revealing. 

It  was  to  be  noticed  last  evening  at  the 
Brunswick  that  the  Single  Tax  League  had 
for  its  guests  an  extraordinary  large  propor- 
tion of  college  and  university  professors.  In 
fact,  nearly  ail  of  them  were  of  that  descrip- 
tion.   Kveu  people  who  most  distrust  and 


dislike  the  single  tax  movement,  can  hardly 
withhold  a  tribute  of  admiration  to  the  sub- 
lime audacity  with  which  the  League  hunts- 
big  game. 

The  New  Bedford  Standard  published  a 
two  column  editorial,  consisting,  princi- 
pally, of  a  synopsis  of  Professor  Seligman's 
address,  with  copious  extracts.  We  select: 
a  paragraph : 

"Professor  Seligman  does  not  accept  the 
single  tax  doctrine, — at  least,  not  in  the  way 
in  which  the  professed  single  taxers  talk 
about  it, — but  he  agrees  that  there  is  more  in- 
their  basal  contention  than  is  seen  on  the 
surface.  The  contention  is  that  property 
in  land  is  wrong  ;  property  in  all  other  things^ 
is  right ;  that  property  in  land  is  a  social 
product,  but  property  in  everything  else  is 
an  individual  product.  They  very  properly 
point  out  that  property  in  land  is  not  the 
product  of  anyone's  .  labor,  drawing  a  dis- 
tinction between  land  and  labor  products. 
But  Professor  Seligman  says  that  the  pain- 
ful experience  of  mankind  has  evolved  pri- 
vate property  in  land,  as  it  has  evolved 
private  property  of  other  descriptions,  for 
reasons  of  social  utility  and  convenience.. 
Where  the  single  taxers  appear  to  him  to  be 
right  in  is  that  in  taking  a  broad  view  of 
social  relations  we  see  that  there  is  a  dis- 
tinction between  labor  products  and  the  re- 
sults of  privileges.  And  we  all  feel  in  some 
way  that  there  is  a  distinction  between  what 
a  man  thinks  he  himself  is  producing  and 
that  which  society  at  large  helps  him  to 
produce.  The  single  tax  champions  are 
quite  right  in  saying  that  one  of  the  funda- 
mental privileges  is  the  possession  of  land  ; 
but  they  ignore,  apparently,  other  privi- 
leges, like  those  of  patents  and  copyrights, 
franchises  granted  by  the  State,  such  monop- 
olies as  the  sugar  trust,  produced  by  the 
stress  of  economic  and  social  conditions, 
and  those  which  are  more  or  less  dependent 
upon  the  protective  tariff.  All  these  are 
largely  the  result  of  privileges,  and  yet  they 
are  not  land  values." 

From  the  New  Bedford  I\(ercury. 

The  Massachusetts  Single  Tax  League  has 
suffered,  it  feels,  from  the  experience  of 
having  to  defend  recognized  fundamental 
principles  of  political  economy  which  un- 
informed people  regard  as  part  and  parcel  of 
a  new-fangled  theory.  So  the  League  haa 
endeavored  to  secure  the  acceptance  of  cer- 
tain fundamental  propositions,  and  has  sub- 
mitted a  series  of  definitions  and  statements 
to  a  group  of  economists,  asking  for  a  vote 
of  assent  or  dissent,  or  suggestion.  The  • 
League  offered  eight  propositions,  all  of' 
which  were  agreed  to  by  the  majority. 

Such  an  agreement  will  greatly  facilitate 
economic  discussion,  and  is  a  step  toward  a 
solution  of  social  and  economic  problems, 
whether  that  solution  is  the  adoption  of  the 
single  tax  idea,  the  idea  of  the  socialists,  or 
neither.  While  Professor  Seligman,  who 
was  to  be  the  chief  guest  at  the  gathering  of 
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the  single  taxers  last  Friday  evening,  could 
not  be  present,  he  forwarded  his  address,  in 
which  he  discussed  interestingly  the  problem 
of  private  property,  and  the  justification  of 
property.  Professor  Seligman  does  not  agree 
on  all  theoretical  points  with  the  single  tax 
advocates,  but  he  agrees  to  the  necessity  for 
practical  tax  reform. 

Abridged  from  the  Cape  Ann  JSfews,  Jan.  nth. 

One  of  the  most  unique  gatherings  ever 
held  in  Boston  was  the  banquet  of  the  Single 
Tax  League  held  at  the  Hotel  Brunswick 
Jan.  nth.  It  was  unique  because  it  was  not 
as  such  occasions  usually  are,  au  evening  de- 
voted to  preaching  the  doctrine  of  the  cult, 
but  rather  to  the  attempt  to  evolve  a  com- 
mon ground  upon  which  the  single  taxers 
and  their  opponents  could  stand  and  from 
which  a  discussion  could  start  without  wast- 
ing time  in  disagreeing  about  points  upon 
which  all  economists  should  be  agreed, 

Professor  Seligman,  of  Columbia  Univer- 
sity, who  was  to  have  been  the  principal 
speaker  of  the  evening  upon  the  subject, 
"Agreements  in  Political  Economy  in  Their 
Relation  to  Tax  Reform,"  was  kept  away 
by  sudden  illness.  His  address,  which  was 
sent  by  a  special  messenger  from  New  York, 
was  read  by  Prof.  Charles  J.  Bullock,  of 
Williams,  who  also  spoke  upon  the  same 
subject. 

The  single  tax  movement  is  growing  in 
public  favor  largely  because  it  rests  upon  a 
common  sense  basis.  It  conducts  its  argu- 
ments in  a  temperate  way  and  has  won 
respect  where  it  has  not  made  converts. 
Most  economists  speak  politely  of  the  move- 
ment, and  few  deny  that  it  is  based  upon  a 
large  measure  of  fundamental  truth. 

The  Single  Tax  League,  in  which  this  re- 
form movement  is  centred,  is  doing  an 
educational  work  rather  than  promoting  a 
controversy.  Its  lecturers  always  seek  ques- 
tions, and  answer  them  as  fully  as  possible. 
There  is  no  attempt  to  equivocate  or  to 
dodge  an  issue.  The  result  of  this  method 
has  been  that  many  have  been  led  to  read 
and  study  the  subject  of  public  finance  more 
thoroughly  than  would  otherwise  have  been 
the  case,  and  if  their  study  has  not  ended  in 
making  them  single  taxers,  it  has  at  least 
given  them  a  broader  and  better  view  of  the 
whole  subjectof  taxation.  And  the  diffusion 
of  knowledge  thus  induced  must  inevitably 
result  in  a  liberal  degree  of  tax  reform  which, 
if  it  does  not  fulfil  the  ideas  of  the  followers 
of  Henry  George,  will  at  least  be  more  scien- 
tific than  the  present  slipshod  method.  So 
the  League  is  doing  good  all  the  time,  actual 
good  to  our  State  and  city  governments,  and 
it  is  at  the  same  time  increasing  the  number 
of  believers  in  the  single  tax  gospel. 

Professor  Seligman's  address  was  a  notable 
contribution  to  the  science,  and  certainly 
had  a  tendency  to  harmonize  conflicting 
opinions  and  theories,  paving  the  way  to 
the  study  of  the  single  tax  ideas  not  as  re- 
form propaganda,  but  as  economic  theory. 
Perhaps  too  much  attention  has  been  paid  in 
the  past  to  the  former  aspect  of  the  ques- 
tion.   Much  has  been  said  about  the  social 


results  of  the  adoption  of  the  single  tax,  but 
it  is  likely  that  more  progress  would  be 
made  if  we  postponed  that  consideration  for 
a  time  and  examined  the  question  first  from 
the  point  of  view  of  public  finance.  For  it 
is  by  no  means  the  least  of  the  merits  of  the 
single  tax  that  it  affords  the  most  practical 
and  scientific  method  of  taxation  that  has- 
ever  been  conceived. 

ECHO  FROM  PREVIOUS  BANQUET  TO 
MERCHANTS. 

(Extract  from  answer  of  C.  B.  Fillebrowa 
to  obiections  of  Boston  merchants.  Eve- 
ning 7>-a«5<:;'z/^,  January  nth;  corrected 
and  enlarged.) 

'*  One  very  simple  movement  toward  the 
single  tax  would  be  to  increase  the  tax  rate 
upon  land  values  $i  each  year,  say  for  ten 
years.  Many  people  concede  that  no  wrong: 
would  be  done  the  owner  by  taking  in  taxa- 
tion the  future  increase  in  the  value  of  the 
land.  Boston's  land  valuation  is  to-day  more 
than  forty  per  cent,  higher  than  it  was  ten 
years  ago.  If  Boston  had  begun  ten  years 
ago  to  add  annually  $i  to  its  tax  rate  upon 
the  land  valuation,  it  would  have  fallen  far 
short  of  appropriating  the  unearned  incre-- 
ment  of  the  land  for  the  same  ten  years. 
Even  though  meantime  the  land  had  changed 
hands  every  year,  each  investment  would 
still  remain  untouched  by  taxation." 

The  above  assertion  is  borne  out  by  the 
actual  figures  as  follows  : 

Boston's  land  was  taxed  in 

1891  on  a  valuation  of  I381,- 

299,825.00    at    |i2.6o  per 

thousand     ^4,804, 377.00- 

The  increase  in  valuation  for 

the  ten  years  to  1901  was 

$165,946,775.00.    If  Boston 

(continuing  without  change 

the  above  tax  of  1891)  had, 

in   addition,  appropriated 

the  full  ground  rent  of  this 

unearned  increment,  it 

would  have  added  to  its 

income  5  percent,  on  ^165.- 

946  775-O0,  or   ^,297,338.00^ 

And  the  city  would  have  had 
a  total  income  from  the  land 

in  1901  of    ^13, 101,715. oo" 

A  rate  of  |22.6o  per  thou- 
sand {$10  more  than  ^12.60, 
the  rate  of  ten  years  ago,  as 
assumed  in  the  foregoing 
statement)  is  only  $7.70 
higher  than  was  the  rate  for 
1901  ($14.90).  Theoreti- 
cally, this  further  increase 
of  $7.70  per  thousand  would 
have  reduced  the  land  valu- 
ation for  190T  by  this  tax  of 
$7.70  capitalized  ($547,246,- 
600  X  $7.70 X  20),  or  $84,- 
275,976.00,  and  Boston  would 
have  taken  in  taxation  out 
of  its  ground  rent  in  1901 
only  $462,970,654.00  at 
$12.60  per  thousand  $10,463,136.00 


